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our relations with Texas and Mexico, he has presented a singularly- 
complete study. 

One slight error in statement should be corrected in a later edition. 
In speaking of the effect of John Brown's trial and execution upon 
Brown's Northern friends Professor McMaster says that Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson stayed in Worcester, though most of the others fled to 
Canada for a season. We believe that it is now generally known that 
Colonel Higginson went in disguise to Harper's Ferry to see whether 
anything could be done to help his crazy friend. 

It may be helpful to note here the misspelling of Bryant on page 145, 
of Trumbull on page 214, and of Donelson on page 265. Daniel A. 
Dickinson (p. 168) should be Daniel S. The reviewer also protests 
earnestly against the mongrel word, " wifeism ", which mars the author's 
usually excellent English, on page 125. 

There are four maps: 1. The Rocky Mountain and Pacific territories, 
to illustrate the debates in 1850; 2. Eastern Kansas, 1854-1857; 3. 
Charleston Harbor, 1861; 4. The United States in 1861. The last map 
illustrates the attitude of each state and territory toward slavery and 
secession. 

Charles H. Levermore. 

The Story of the Civil War. A concise account of the war in Amer- 
ica between 1861 and 1865, in continuation of the story by John 
Codman Ropes. By William Roscoe Livermore, Colonel 
United States Army. Part III. The Campaigns of 1863 to July 
10th. In two volumes. (New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1913. Pp. xxiv, 270; xi, 271-521.) 

After twelve years that have elapsed since the death of John C. 
Ropes, we are given two volumes in continuation of his story of the 
Civil War. Although much has been written there was still the need for 
a connected account written by one qualified to give the judgment of 
competent historical research and able professional criticism upon the 
entire period of the Civil War. Such a work stands in a different class 
from the special studies of great value which have also appeared, such 
as those of Henderson, Alexander, Bigelow, and others, and also from 
the monumental works of a semi-political character like those of 
Nicolay and Hay, Rhodes, and perhaps Wilson, which sometimes adopt 
too much of the gossip of the camp-fire in the field and of the news- 
papers at the rear. No better hand could have been found to take up 
this unfinished task than that of Colonel Livermore. Although it is 
impossible to duplicate, extend, and continue the simply flowing style 
and persuasive diction of Ropes, we are amply repaid by facts more care- 
fully and clearly arrayed, by comment more convincing, and by theories 
that need no argument to secure their being accepted. Here and there 
throughout we find masterpieces of description and criticism, of which 
perhaps the best are Chancellorsville and Champion's Hill. 
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The grateful reader, despairing over the multitude of books that he 
wants to read but cannot, welcomes every expedient for saving his time 
and for illuminating his text. We have here several which are worthy 
of more general use, such as conventional signs on maps to indicate the 
number of troops, abbreviations to take the place of names fully spelled, 
superfluous topography cleared off and eliminated, the dates of opera- 
tions under consideration at the top of each page, proper names of 
confederates in italics. There is also an increased number of maps, 
which were only eighteen in number in the first two volumes of Ropes, 
but now number seventy in the later two volumes of Livermore. We 
only wish there were more. Some of the maps one would wish that the 
favor of the book-maker had arranged so as not to be twisted on the page. 

The history of the Civil War grows continually in interest as is 
shown by this constant appearance of books of ever increasing value, 
and one of the most noticeable effects is that out of the haze of time and 
the confusion of the days of hero worship and passion the result 
of our clearer view shows in more imposing majesty the gigantic forms 
of the great leaders, while those who lagged or lost opportunities or did 
not read the signs aright are fading gradually from our view. Perchance 
some may see in this, early signs of the time when Gettysburg will be a 
fable, as inaccurate and unreal for instance as a steel engraving of 
Washington or a painting of Napoleon crossing the Alps. Let us 
hope not. 

Grant and Lee, Jackson, Sherman, and others, some after many fail- 
ures, but with ever increasing intensity of purpose and more decided 
success, are gaining gradually. In this class the author perhaps would 
be willing to include Meade, who certainly deserves well of history and 
upon whose acts we know not the entire influence exerted by the strategy 
of Lincoln and Halleck. But if we award credit to him it must be 
largely at the expense of his army, for there are many things to ex- 
plain when a valiant army of 100,000 men with 372 guns, under capable 
leaders, stands defensively on a line four miles long against the assaults 
of a smaller force, suffers defeat of large fractions when supporting 
troops are near, and permits such attacks as those of A. R. Wright and 
Harry T. Hays. There seem to be many points of similarity between 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg so far as leadership is concerned. 

On the whole the author disposes of controversial questions, of which 
there were so many during the period covered by the two volumes, with 
great skill, often dismissing them entirely without notice or closing them 
without argument but with brief analysis and cold criticism. So it is 
with McClernand, Rosecrans, Sickles, Howard, and other brave but 
unfortunate soldiers, who have had many chances to state their cases 
but upon whom history will fail to give a verdict of complete acquittal. 
Not so judicially we would say does the author view the serious question 
of Stuart's action in the Gettysburg campaign. He appears to accept 
Lee's report (O. R., XLIV. 316) that he expected Stuart to give notice 
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of the crossing of the Potomac by the federal army. But Lee (O. R., 
XLV. 913) had ordered Stuart to join the right wing of the army on 
the Susquehanna. Again he speaks of Stuart " on a wild goose chase ", 
and says that Stuart's cavalry should have been " between the two 
armies or in front of Meade ". It would be instructive to study the 
probabilities of such a case. If Stuart had been in front of Meade 
would not Pleasanton have been there too and Meade's army concen- 
trated instead of on a front of thirty miles? 

It is safe to predict a warm welcome for this series into the list of 
standard works of historical and professional criticism. 

Eben Swift. 

The Life and Letters of George Gordon Meade, Major-General 
United States Army. By George Meade, Captain and Aide-de- 
Camp and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, United States Army. 
Edited by George Gordon Meade. In two volumes. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1913. Pp. vii, 389; 432, 24 
maps.) 

General Meade's letters to his wife, relating his experiences and 
views of men and events in the Mexican and Civil wars, constitute the 
main and historically important part of this work. The Mexican War 
letters (178 pages) deal with the period from the first assembly of 
General Taylor's petty army in Texas to the capture of Monterey and 
also with General Scott's landing at Vera Cruz but not with his march 
into the interior, as prior to that Meade, at that time lieutenant, had 
returned to the United States. These letters give an intimate picture of 
camp life of the period and are an important addition to the published 
sources on General Taylor's operations in northern Mexico. Lieutenant 
Meade, as an officer of topographical engineers serving on the staff of 
the general commanding, had facilities for gaining information of pass- 
ing events not usually possessed by the subaltern. 

The letters are on the whole favorable towards General Taylor's 
conduct of affairs but he criticizes the general's failure to make proper 
use of his staff departments, ascribing, for example, his failure to cross 
the Rio Grande in pursuit of the Mexicans after their disastrous defeat 
at Resaca de la Palma (May 9, 1846) not to the failure of the govern- 
ment to fill his requisition for boats, as has commonly been supposed, 
but to the general's own shortsightedness. Writing on June 3 Lieu- 
tenant Meade says : 

We arrived at our camp opposite Matamoras March 28; we broke it 
up May 1. . . . During this time from commencement to end my indi- 
vidual efforts were made as well as were those of other officers to 
induce him [Taylor] to reflect upon the subject of bridges, and in the 
absence of a pontoon train, which Congress was debating about giving 
us, to call upon his engineer officers for plans for crossing the river 
with such materials as were at hand; but, no, the old gentleman would 



